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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Since our December meeting the Jerusalem School committee has 
studied the applications for fellowships and has recommended three of 
the applicants for appointment as Fellows of the Jerusalem School for 
the academic year’ 1946-47. Until definite appointments are made by 
our Board at its April meeting, the names cannot be announced, but the 
prospect of having several excellent students at the School next winter 
is gratifying. Meanwhile the Veterans’ Administration at Washington 
has placed our Schools on its list of institutions approved for the educa- 
tion of veterans under the G. I. Bill of Rights. This applies to one of our 
approved applicants for fellowships. It may also prove helpful to other 
veterans who would like to work at Jerusalem or Baghdad. 
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At the time of the December meeting there was a vacancy in our 
Board which we were not prepared to fill. Since then Mr. John W. 
Warrington of Cincinnati, whose father was for some years a member 
of our Board, has consented to be nominated, and a mail vote of the 
Corporation has been taken. I am now able to announce that he has 
been elected to the Board. Several members of our Corporation and 
board know him and have spoken most highly of him. It is a great 
pleasure to welcome him to this responsible association with the Schools. 

The first shipment of Dr. Glueck’s new book, The River Jordan, has 
been received. More than enough orders to use up this shipment were 
already on hand, and a further supply is expected soon. 




























Mitxiar Burrows. 
New Haven, Conn., 
March 26, 1946. 


MEETING OF OUR ALUMNI 
Tue FirreentuH MEETING OF THE ALUMNI OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN NEw York City 


A luncheon was served in the dining room of the London Terrace 
Apartments on Wednesday, December 27, 1945. Owing to the crowded 
condition of the city it was not possible to arrange for the usual reports 
and addresses. The following were proposed and elected as officers for 
the coming year: 

President, Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer 
Vice-President, Prof. G. E. Wright 
Secretary, Dr. Barbara M. Bowen 


Executive Committee, Prof. T. J. Meek 
Prof. R. S. Haupert. 


Forty-eight members and friends were present. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOLS 


A meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research was held 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on April 24, 1946, at 8 P. M. 

Present were President Burrows, presiding; of the Trustees Messrs. Albright, Bull, 
Moulton, Reynolds, Scott, Sellers, Wilson, as well as Sterling Dow of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who succeeds William B. Dinsmoor in representing the Archaeological 
Institute of America; of the Associate Trustees Messrs. Arbez, Cadbury, Grant, 
Hatch and Meek; of the Committee on Observation and Evaluation Messrs. Hatch, 
Hitti and Pritchard. Regrets from Messrs. Ingholt and Stinespring were reported 
by the President. (Selected actions follow.) 
The President reported that Mr. John W. Warrington of Cincinnati had been 
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, elected Trustee by mail vote of the Corporation to serve for the remainder of the 
. term ending in 1947, succeeding Mr. Frank Altschul. a 
r Professor Arthur Jeffery, Annual Professor elect at the Jerusalem School for 
e 1946-47, expects to sail from New York for Alexandria on May 11. Professor C. H. 
S Kraeling, elected Visiting Professor for part of the same year, has been compelled 
] to decline the appointment. J 
| Professor P. K. Hitti of Princeton has been invited by the Government of Lebanon : q 
t to visit that country in the interest of cultural relations. He has been asked by 5 
. the United States State Department to visit several other Arabic-speaking countries 4 
S with the same general purpose. It was voted to appoint Professor Hitti Honorary j 
0 Professor of the Jerusalem School for the period of his sojourn in the Near Easv. 
The president reported that the Veterans Administration has approved the School 
at Jerusalem and that fellows or others studying there are eligible for the so-called ; 


G. I. allowance. 

Professor Burrows, acting for the Committee whose appointment was authorized 
at the last meeting to look into the double payment of income tax under which the 
Director of the Jerusalem School has been suffering, reported that, as an American 
citizen and a resident of Palestine, Professor Glueck is not subject to the U. S. a 
income tax for compensation received from our organization for services performed 4 
in Palestine. 4] 

President Moulton reported as treasurer on the present state of the finances of 
the Schools. 

Professor Cadbury reported for the Committee on the Jerusalem School, which 
was authorized to elect fellows at that school for 1946-47, that the Committee has 
chosen the following three: 


Ruth M. Kolthoff, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Marvin H. Pope, Yale University; 


ma 


peer 





| Marvin H. Runner, Columbia and Union Theological Seminary. 4 
For the Baghdad School Committee Professor Wilson reported what he had i 


learned during his recent visit to Iraq. Our property in care of the Department of 

Antiquities in Iraq remains safe. The Department is anxious for archaeological work ‘ 
to be undertaken by western institutions and organizations. Professor Wilson’s 
report included some observations on political and economic conditions affecting 
future archaeological work in the Near East. 

Professor Burrows reported for the Editorial Committee that volume 24 of the 
Annual is still in process of publication. So also is the prospective volume on Tell 
Nasbeh. Since it is desirable to provide some sort of index of the numbers of the 
BULLETIN ending with No. 100, it was voted to include in the budget for 1946-47 an 
item of $100 for this purpose. 

The Editorial Committee concurred with the Committee on the Baghdad School 
in recommending the launching of a journal to publish material on cuneiform studies. 
This project was approved, and it was voted to instruct the Baghdad School com- 4 
mittee to select an editor or editors. , 

The names of two candidates for the position of Field Secretary of the School 
were presented and their qualifications discussed. It was voted to refer the matter 
to the Executive Committee for further consideration. 

Details of the budget for July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947 were discussed and it E 
was voted to adopt it. 

It was voted to extend to Union Theological Seminary the thanks of the Trustees 
for its hospitality. 

It was voted that the Editorial Committee be empowered to include in a forth- 
coming issue of the Annual a suitable memorial to the late Dr. George A. Barton 
in recognition of his long and faithful service to the Schools, such a memorial to 
include a selected bibliography and a sketch of his life, and it was voted that a 
copy of this minute be forwarded to Mrs. Barton. 





Henry J. Capsury, Secretary. 
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A HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTION FROM THE PERSIAN GULF REGION 
F. V. WinNEtTT 


In October 1945 some workmen of the Arabian American Oil Company 
working in a quarry near ‘Ain Jawan, on the Arabian mainland opposite 
Bahrain Island, unearthed the inscribed block of cut stone illustrated 
below. Unfortunately the teeth of the steam-shovel had knocked off 
some of the signs before it was noticed that the block bore an inscription. 
The stone, which measures approximately 25” x 10” x 10”, was removed 
to Dhahran where the Oil Company hopes to develop a small museum— 
May its treasures increase! By a comparison with two similar stones in 
the possession of Khalid al-Faraj of Qatif the discoverers were able to 
supply some of the missing letters. A photograph of the inscription, 
retouched to supply these missing letters, along with an account of the 
circumstances of its discovery, was forwarded by the Oil Company to 
Professor Hitti who very kindly passed the material on to me. 





The inscription is as follows: 


nfljs wabr gtm bnt 
‘m|rt bn thyw dt 

1] ..t @t ’l ‘wr 
d(’t) ['l ¥]wdb 1 fqdt 


The tombs|tone and tomb of Gawt™, the daughter of 
‘Amijrat the son of THYW, of 

the family of] ..7, of the clan of ‘Uwayr, 

o(f) [the tribe of Slawdab. (wasm?). She is missed. 
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The finding of this stone raises to seven the number of inscriptions 
in the Himyaritic script discovered in the Persian Gulf region. The first 
was discovered by Loftus at Warka (ancient Uruk) in southern ‘Iraq; * 
it appears in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, IV, as No. 699. 
Two others were found in 1911 by Capt. W. H. Shakespear at Hanna 
and the ruined site of Thadj, which lie some fifty miles inland from the 
Gulf and about one hundred miles north-west of Qatif. Margoliouth’s 
translation of these inscriptions was published by Douglas Carruthers 
in his article “ Captain Shakespear’s Last Journey ” in the Geographical 
Journal, LIX (1922), 321-323; see map facing p. 400. They appear in 
the Corpus as Nos. 984, 985. Another inscription from Thadj, now in 
the possession of the Sheikh of Koweit, was published by Ryckmans in 
Le Muséon, L, p. 239f. (= Ry. 155); it is the burial inscription of a 
member of the Sawdab tribe. In 1941 Mr. P. B. Cornwall of Ross, Calif., 
kindly sent me a photo of an inscription dug up on the Arabian main- 
land opposite the island of Tarit, hence not far from Qatif. This proved 
to be the epitaph of another member of the Sawdab tribe. (I have 
referred to it below as Cornwall 1). In 1945 Mr. Cornwall sent me 
another Himyaritic epitaph from the same general arca.* 

The four Thadj inscriptions (Shakespear 1 and 2, Ry. 155, Cornwall 1) 
begin with the words (wgr wqbr); the three others (C 699, Cornwall 2, 
and the ‘Ain Jawan inscription) begin with nfs wqbr. Both wgr and nfs 
are used in a sense foreign to Classical Arabic, where wagr means “ cave ” 
and nafs “soul.” Wagr does not appear elsewhere in Himyaritic in- 
scriptions and seems to mean “stone monument, stele, tombstone ” 
(ep. Eth. wagr = Syr. yagra, “ heap of stones,” Nab. wagrad). Nafs is 
used in the sense of “ tombstone ” as in Nabatean, Talmudic Hebrew, 
and occasionally in Syriac (see Supplement to the Thesaurus Syriacus, 
p. 215). ‘The word appears with this meaning in a number of South 
Arabian epitaphs (C 450, 700, 701, 716), all of late date, probably of 
the fifth or sixth century A.D. Thus the employment of the expression 
nfs wqbr at the beginning of the ‘Ain Jawan inscription, as at the be- 
ginning of the four just mentioned, dates it to the same period. 

One of the discoverers, Mr. A. M. Croxson, stated in a letter to his 
wife his belief that the stone came from one of the curious mounds with 
which this region is dotted.’ “ When the bulldozer operators leveled this 
mound down to the rock strata they did not notice anything out of the 
ordinary excepting a rock about the size of an automobile. This rock 
was pushed into the quarry where it was shot into shovel size. The rock 
bearing the inscription was also pushed into the quarry unnoticed.” ¢ 
If the inscribed slab actually came from the mound we should have a 


1Cp. W. K. Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana in 1849-1852, 
p. 233. 

? My discussion of these inscriptions is being published, I believe, in an article 
which Mr. Cornwall is contributing to the Geographical Journal. 

* For the literature dealing with these mounds, see Sir A. T. Wilson, The Persian 
Gulf (Oxford 1928), pp. 29-32, 275; Maj. R. E. Cheesman, Jn Unknown Arabia 
(London 1926), pp. 10 ff.; Geographical Journal, 1927, pp. 248, 259; Enc. of Islam, 
s. v. “ al-Bahrain.” 

“I wish to thank Mrs. Croxson for permitting publication of this excerpt from 
her husband’s letter. ' 
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clue to the long-standing problem of the date of these mounds. But 
Strabo, writing in the first century B. C., refers to the mounds as already 
ancient in his day (Geography, xvi. 3); and Mr. Cornwall, their most 
recent excavator, assigns them to the second millenium B.C.° It is 
probable, therefore, ‘that the stone did not come from one of these 
mounds or that, if it did, it marks an intrusive burial of much later date. 

For the occurrences of the n. pr. Gawt in the inscriptions, see 
Ryckmans, Les noms propres sud- -sémitiques, I, 173, 399; II, 114. The 
form of the gain is very similar to that in Ry. 155; the diagonal stroke 
has been placed inside to economize space. The Persian Gulf inscrip- 
tions show a number of epigraphical and dialectical peculiarities which 
indicate that they should not be classed as Sabaean or Himyaritic but 
should be put in a class by themselves. However, the use of a local 
variation of the Himyaritic script witnesses to the cultural indebtedness 
of this region to South Arabian civilization, just as the Lihyanic, Tha- 
mudic and Safaitic scripts testify to the spread of this civilization up 
the other side of the peninsula. ‘m|rt—The first two signs are obliterated, 
so that my restoration is a mere conjecture. For the occurrences of the 
n. pr. ‘Amirat in the inscriptions, see Ryckmans, op. cit., I, 167; I, 109. 
thyw—This word is not found in South Arabic but occurs as the name of 
a clan or place in Lihyanie (JS 190, 306). It is curious that the latter 
of these inscriptions refers to a Barakat- Gawt of THYW. d’t—This 
spelling, in place of the usual dt, recurs only in Shakespear 2. In South 
Arabic dt is used, like d, in the sense of either a relative or demonstrative 
pronoun, a usage found also among the Tayyi’ (see Lane, Eng.-Arab. 
Lex., p. 986). That d’t lis the feminine counterpart of dl is clear from 
C 450, 2f., 5f. (Neither is found in early South Arabic). My restora- 
tion of the lacunae in the inscription rests on the pattern employed in 
Cornwall 1 where the names of the family and clan are given before the 
name of the tribe (cp. also the pattern of Ry. 155). ‘wr may be read 
either as ‘Uwayr (cp. Ryckmans, op. cit., I, 161; II, 105) or ‘Awdr (ep. 
the Bani al--Awar of Ibn Doraid, 215). The fact that both Cornwall 1 
and Ryckmans 155 end in a reference to the Sawdab tribe supports the 
restoration of this name here. (For the n. pr. Sawdab, see A. Bevan, 
The Nakaid of Jarir and al-Farazdak, p. 763, 6)..The name of the tribe 
will have been followed by a word-divider. There is still space for one 
letter and I think to discern a lam (or a mim). Now both Cornwall 1 
and 2 end in a single letter, separated by a word-divider from what 
precedes. A theory that the letter has numerical value, indicating the 
age of the deceased, is rendered suspect by the fact that the deceased 
all die at an age which is a multiple of ten. It seems more probable that 
these signs represent tribal marks (wasms). Note that the name of 
the tribe Sawdab in Cornwall 1 is similarly followed by a lam, although 
in Ry. 155 it is followed by a cross, according to the editor (no sign is 
visible on the Plate). fqdt is doubtless the Passive I of faqada, “ to lose, 
miss, regret the loss of,” as the discoverers suspected. 


5 See his report in Asia and the Americas, 1943, pp. 230-234. 
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CANAAN AND THE CANAANITES 
B. MAISLER 


Ever since Speiser* discovered the word kinahhw in the sense of “ red 
purple ” in the Nuzi texts, scholars have revived the question as to the 
source of the geographical term Kn‘n, Accadian™®* Kinah (h)i, ™* Kinah- 
ni/a. In the Nuzi texts of the 15th-14th centuries B. C., Kinahhu is now 
known to be a special variety of tabarru, “red purple,’ mentioned 
several times with takiltu (Hebrew t*khéleth) , “ blue purple,” and other 
dyes.” One of the tablets mentions among the goods specified as pay- 
ment “on the arrival of his (Ili-ittiya, the merchant’s) caravan” (eréb 
harranigsu), cedar wood (erena) and wool of blue (uk/qni, which is 
equivalent to takiltu) and red purple (kinahhu)*; this document sug- 
gests that the place of origin of these dyes and coloured cloths was Syria, 
or to be more exact, Phoenicia, which was known for such industry. 
From the Bronze Age down to the Crusades the inhabitants of the coast 
from Acre northwards derived purple from the murex shells on the sea 
shore, as amply attested in Hellenistic and Roman sources and not least 
in Talmudic literature. It would appear that Tyrian purple was the 
chief industry of the Phoenicians in the Late Bronze and Iron Ages. 
It was also probably the chief staple of Phoenician traders. As to the 
purple industry at Ugarit (Ras Shamrah) in the 15th-14th centuries 
B.C., we have evidence from two documents: one Ugaritic* and the 
other Accadian.’ The Ugaritic word for “ red purple ” is ’argmn, identical 
with Hebrew ’argaman, Accadian argamannu, and probably derived from 
Anatolian argam-,® whereas in the Accadian text there appears the term 
uk/qnatu (pl.), and we have already seen that in Nuzi uk/qnit is a 
variety of purple; i.e., a synonym for takiltu, “ blue purple,” which has 
its origin in Accadian uk/qni, “lapis lazuli.” In the light of these facts 
Speiser’s hypothesis that the name ®owixy, Phoenicia, is derived from 
Greek phoinix (phoinds), “red purple,” appears plausible.” It would 
appear that there is close parallelism between the relation of this geo- 
graphic term to that of the Phoinikes (who are mentioned in the Iliad 
and Odyssey interchangeably with Siddnioz, the Sidonians), on the one 
hand, and the relation between the name of the land of Canaan to the 
word kinahhu (with the Accadian nominative ending—w) in the Ac- 
cadian dialect of Nuzi, on the other. We can now better understand 
the tradition handed down by the Phoenician priest Sanchuniathon, and 
recorded by Philo Byblius, that Khnd is the heros eponymos of the 
Phoenicians, while Greek tradition has preserved the fact that Khné@ 
is the native name of Phoenicia.’ It appears that the Greeks translated 


1 Language 12 (1936), pp. 121 ff. 

* Speiser, Annual, XVI (1936), pp. 121 f. 

® Pfeiffer, Annual, XVI, p. .49, No. 77; Speiser, ibid., p. 121. 

* Virolleaud, Syria, XIX (1938), pp. 131 f. 

5 Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XV (1934), pp. 137 ff. 

* Albright, Studies in the History of Culture (Leland Volume) (1942), p. 25, n. 50. 
7 Speiser, ibid., p. 122. 

8 Stihlin, Festschrift fiir J. Wackernagel (1923), pp. 150ff.; Maisler, Unter- 
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the name Kna‘ into their language, and that they regarded the Phoinikes 
as the traders who brought the products of their country from Phoenician 
ports, in particular the products of the red purple industry. 

The establishment of these facts, however, does not explain the origin 
of the term Kna‘, Kinah (h)i, nor is it clear to what language it belonged. 
Lewy ° thought of a Hurrian (Horite) *kina or *kana as a synonym of 
Hebrew siif, “reed” (cf. Hebrew qdnéh, Ugaritic qn, Accadian quninu 
and Greek /-énna) , with the Hurrian suffix -hi. In this case "“Kinah (h)i 
would mean “(Land) of Reeds” (compare Yam Sif, “Sea of Reeds”). 
But since the Negebite hypothesis of Dussaud and Virolleaud (that the 
Canaanites originated in the Negeb and the regions of the Red [Reed] 
Sea) has been entirely discarded—it was based on a mistrans!ation and 
misinterpretation of difficult Ugaritic texts '°—it is difficult to see any 
connection between Kna‘ and stf or why the country should be called 
“Land of Reeds.” 

Another hypothesis has been put forward by Albright ** in the light 
shed by the Nuzi and Ugaritic texts on the significance of kinahhu, 
“purple.” Albright starts from the fact that *tqna’u (= Accadian 
uk/qnti) is used in Ugaritic in the sense of wk/qni, “blue (purple)” 
while, as we have already seen, in Nuzi also this word is the equivalent 
of takiltu. Borrowed by the Hurrians it might appear as *ikna, and 
with the Hurrian ending -ggi or -hhi, used to form adjectives of material 
and provenience, it might become *iknaggi or *knaggi, cuneiform 
Kinahhi, Phoenician Kna‘, “ Land of Purple” (originally “ belonging to 
[the Land of] Purple”). But this theory also meets difficulties. Not 
only do we lack an important link in the chain of development between 
uk/qni and *Knaggi, Kinahhi through the supposed Hurrian *ikna, 
but it must be borne in mind that uwk/qni means “ blue purple,” while 
Greek phoinix means “ red purple.” 

As for the suffix -ni/a in Kn‘n and Kinah-ni/a (of the Amarna letters) , 
Ungnad ** has already remarked that it is a Hurrian suffix, and both 
Lewy and Albright have rightly interpreted it thus. The Hurrian suffix 
-ne/i may be used in a variety of constructions; e.g., as attributive 
particle, which fixes the place of nominal components and has become 
frequent as a part of the stem.’* Again, as for the suffix -na which 
appears in the form Kinah-na, it must be remembered that Thureau- 
Dangin ** proved that -na is the plural counterpart of -ne; it should be 
noted, however, that in the Amarna letters this is the spelling peculiar 
to Abimilki of Tyre. Anyhow it is a Hurrian suffix to Kna‘ and has 
become an inseparable part or an a.cernative form of the name. The 


suchungen zur alten Geschichte Syriens und Palidstinas (1930), pp. 58f. On 
Sanchuniathon s. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), p. 70. 

®RES, 1938, 2, pp. 49 ff. 

19On the “Negebite” hypothesis, s. Albright, JPOS, XIV (1934), pp. 138 1f.; 
Archaeology, etc., pp. 59f.; R. de Vaux, RB, 1937, pp. 535 ff.; Ginsberg, Biblical 
Archaeologist, 1945, 2. 

11 Studies in the History of Culture, p. 25 and esp. n. 50. 

12 Kulturfragen I, p. 18, n. 1. Already Ungnad assumed Kinah-ne/i to be the 
gentilic of Kinah. 

13s. Speiser, Annual, XX (1941), esp. pp. 98 ff. 

44 RA, XXXVI, p. 19. 
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fact, however, should be noted that the form Kinah-ni/a is usual in 
the letters of the. Phoenician princes of Byblus and Tyre in the Amarna 
correspondence, whereas the form Kinah(h)i is usual in the letters of 
the kings of Egypt, Babylonia, AlaSia, etc., as well as in the documents 
of Bogazkéy. Without arriving at any far-reaching conclusion, it may 
be said that the form Kinah-ni/a was already common in Phoenicia in 
the Amarna Age.’® 

In order to clarify the term Kn‘-Kn‘n, importance must be attached 
to a new Egyptian document, namely a stele of Amenophis II, discovered 
a few years ago in the ruins of Memphis, for which I am grateful to 
Mr. B. Grdseloff (Cairo), who was also kind enough to send me a trans- 
literation and translation of the inscription. It is a report of two cam- 
paigns of Amenophis II in Asia: one in the year 8 in central and northern 
Syria, and the second in Palestine in the 9th year of his reign.*® In his 
first campaign Amenophis II got as far as Niya!™ and T373h3, which is 
matat Zalhi (in the neighborhood of Ugarit) of the Amarna letters.‘7 On 
his way back he passed Kadesh on the Orontes, hunted in the forest of 
R3b’w, which is probably Lab’w of Tiglathpileser III, Biblical AON 837 
(now Labweh on the Orontes)** and returned by way of HaSabu and 
the Sharon plain to Egypt. Amenophis gives the following list of cap- 
tives from Syria (ll. 15-16) : 
550 maryana, 640 Kyn‘nw, 232-sons of princes, 323 daughters of princes, 270 con- 
cubines of princes. At the end of the inscription there is another list of captives 
(1l. 29-30): 217 princes of Rinw, 179 brothers of the princes, 3600 ‘prw, 15200 3sw, 
36300 H3rw, 15070 N3g38w, 30652 of their wives. 


” 


The author of the document distinguishes four “ ethnic ” groups in Syria: 
Huru (cuneiform Hurru, Ugaritic and Hebrew ‘7M), the inhabitants 
of the Egyptian province Huru, i.e., Syria and Palestine; Nugasu, the 
inhabitants of the land Nugasa, cun. Nuhagse in northern Syria; Stisu, 
the nomads, and finally ‘A piru, the Hapiru of the cuneiform documents 
and the ‘prm of a recently published Ugaritic text. Even in the present 
document the ‘A piru appear as only a small section of the population of 
Syria and Palestine, and their connection with the “ Hebrews ” of Biblical 
literature is still probable. 

As for the term Kyn‘nw = Kina‘nu it must be borne in mind that it is 
a noble caste placed on a par with the maryana “ chariot warriors ”—the 
Syrian aristocracy. This is borne out by their number and their being 
mentioned between the maryana and the sons of the princes. When we 
come to consider the class here mentioned, it is obvious that it refers 
to the moneyed class—the plutocracy of the coastal and the trading 
centres of Syria and Palestine, because the term K¢na‘an, K°na‘ani, means 
in Biblical sources “ merchant, trader,” and in particular, “ Phoenician 
trader.” Cf. especially Isaiah 23: 8: WS TAVOyOA VS 2p Ast pyr on 


15 Kn. 109: 46; 131: 61; 137: 76; 148: 46; 151: 50. The Accadian gentilic of 
Kinah(h)i is found only once: Kinahd@’u, Kn. 9: 19; s. Albright, JBL, LIV (1935), 
». 186. 

Pye See the report of Badawi, ASAE, XLII (1943), pp. 1 ff. 

162 On Niya ~ Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (1940), p. 37, n. 102. 

17 Kn. 126: 

18 See my See in BJPES, XII (1946), to be published shortly. 
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PUS "7353 A3yID ow AND. According to this verse the Canaanites, 
1.e., traders, formed the aristocracy of Tyre in the 8th century B.C. 
In Ez. 17: 4: jy3> pS stands in parallelism with 0°72" Vy (cf. 
Dpyn n759 ... IW, Ez. 27: 3); the “land of Canaan” is here the 
“Land of Traders,” i.e., the Phoenician ports. It follows also that 
Maw jys> PAS in Ez. 16: 29 is “ Chaldaea, the land of merchants.” 
In like manner it is possible to interpret DSWD PIS Ty3ID in Zeph. 2: 5. 
The expressions {Y3> DY and jy3> in Zeph. 1: 11 and Hos. 12: 8, respec- 
tively, again have the same significance. In Zach. 11: 7, 11 one must 
doubtless read, in accordance with the LXX, [N37 ““3y35, “the sheep 
merchants.” The most interesting verse, however, is undoubtedly 
Job 40: 30, where particular note must be taken of the parallelism 
oman—oy3>. The latter word recalls the stem hbr, which is to be 
found both in Accadian and in Canaanite. The primary meaning of 
Accadian hubiéru is obviously “company, community.” Old-Assyrian 
bit hubiri and Middle-Assyrian bit hu/iburni (with the Hurrian particle 
-ne/i!) means “ store-house” (< “community house”) ,1° and Ugaritic 
bt hbr (Keret I, ll. 172-3), literally “ community house,” has probably 
similar meaning.®® Of greater significance, however, is the passage in 
the Report of Wen-Amun (cir. 1100 B.C.) in which we read that at 
the port of Byblus there were 20 ships which stood in hubtr (hbr) 
with Smendes, prince of Tanis, and at Sidon were 50 ships in similar 
relation to a man Wrktr, probably the head of a great trading company. 
There can be no doubt that the term hubir refers to the development 
of a mercantile organization in the Phoenician cities. In reference to 
that Albright says: ** “Thanks to the khubtr it was possible to find 
the necessary capital with which to build and outfit trading fleets, as 
well as to protect them after they were built. These merchant fleets 
were still employed mainly in trade between Egypt and Phoenicia.” 
What is said here of the “Golden Age” of the Sidonians during the 
Early Iron Age fits very well into the Late Bronze Age. We must 
imagine great traders in the ports and business centers organized into 
trading companies, with fleets and storehouses. It is worth noting the 
passage in 2 Chr. 20: 35-37 where we find the stem 3M in the same 
sense: .. TSI JIOTMINS Oy ATA ID Baw ITSNAS pI“ INN 
ys Mwy? iey wns. In Biblical Hebrew the stems hbr and hbr 
have obviously fallen together, but in the quoted examples it is still 
possible to recognize the Canaanite meaning of hbr. The 0° 5N of the 
above-mentioned passage in Job, which are probably equivalent to D°3y35, 
obviously come from current Canaanite usage. It follows that they were 
the heads and the members of the trading companies—a class of great 
importance and influence, particularly in the Phoenician coastal towns. 
Since Phoenicia became the centre of highly developed purple industry, 
and purple was the main export of the Phoenician traders, it follows 


19 Schroeder, ZA(NF)I, p. 48ff.; Ebeling-Meissner-Weidner, Die Inschriften der 
altassyrischen Kénige I (1926), p. 135, n. 17. 

20See Albright, Studies etc., p. 36, n. 80; Annual, XXI-XXII (1943), p. 24, n. 9. 
Virolleaud, La Légende de Keret (1936), p. 72: “le conseil du roi” comparing 
Prov. 21: 9, 25:24. See also Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (1940), p. 98b (“ com- 
munity, settlement, city-hall”). 

*1 Studies, etc., pp. 36-7. 
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that *kinat (kna‘), kinahhu in Nuzi Accadian, received the connotation 
of “ merchandise par excellence of the Canaanites,” i.e., “ red purple,” 
whereas the Canaanites themselves called it ’argamdnu, as known from 
Ugaritic and Hebrew.”? It should be noted that in Jer. 10: 17 there has 
been preserved the word *y3> in the sense of simple merchandise, the 
word being translated in the LXX as tréoracis and in the Targum 
Jonathan as s*hdrah.?* 

As to the geographic name “ Canaan,” Hebrew and late Phoenician 
Kn'n, cun. Kinah (h)i, Kinahni/a, Egypt. p3 Kn‘n, one can trace a double 
connotation in the term ever since its first occurrence in the Amarna 
Age. It refers both to the Egyptian province of Syria generally and to 
the Phoenician coast in particular. In the Amarna letters it usually 
refers to the Egyptian province of Palestine, Phoenicia and Syria, as in 
the letters of Pharaoh and of the kings of Babylonia, AlaSia and other 
countries.** The fact must be noted, however, that Rib-Addi of Byblus 
and Abimilki of Tyre make frequent use of this geographic term, written 
as Kinahni/a, which was certainly more current in the coastal region 
than inland. 

This double sense of the term is well illustrated in the Biblical sources. 
On the one hand it is a geographic name of wide connotation, embracing 
Palestine, Phoenicia and Southern Syria, namely all the regions under 
Egyptian suzerainty at the time of the 19th Dynasty. Hence the applica- 
tion of the Egyptian name p3 Kn‘n to the Egyptian provinces of Asia 
at the time of Sethos I, Ramesses II, Merneptah and Ramesses III, 
which was identified with Huru, the name of the province in the days 
of the 18th Dynasty. In this connotation the Israelites employed the 
name Kena‘an until the time of the Kingdom, but it undoubtedly dates 
back to the time of the Conquest, and the Canaanites are therefore the 
inhabitants of the whole of the Land of Canaan (see particularly 
Nu. 13: 17-21; 34: 1-2; Judges 1, etc., and also Gen. 10: 15-19) .7> On 
the other hand Canaan is the land of the Sidonians, and the Canaanites 
are the inhabitants of the Phoenician coast and Phoenician settlements 
in the Jordan Valley (Nu. 13: 29; Jos. 5: 1;?6 11: 3), which is similar 
to the use of Phoinikes and Sidéniot by Homer. Hence Sidon appears 
in the Table of Nations as the eldest son of Canaan (Gen. 10: 15). The 
development of the term “Canaan” from an appellation of the im- 
portant class or caste of traders ** to mean Phoenicia and the Egyptian 


22 Argamanu (Ass. argamannu) is probably delivered from Anatolian argam-, 
Hittite arkammas “tribute”; cf. Albright, ibid., p. 25, n. 50. 

*Jer. 10: 15: NYID pPAXO “SDR is translated in the Targum Jonathan: 
SATIND SPAS wis. 

*4 Kn. 8: 25-6; 9: 19-20; 30:1; 162: 41; AO 7095. Note [p]i-ha-ti sa Ki-na-hi, 
“the province of Kinahi,” in the letter of the King of AlaSia to Pharaoh (Kn. 
36: 15) as worthy of special notice. : 

25 As opposed to “ Canaan” the Syrian regions from the Lebanon to the Euphrates 
are included in the term “ Land of the Hittites” (Josh. 1:4). See my History of 
Palestine, I (1938), p. 162. 

2eELXX: of Baoiets tHs Powwixns of wapa thy Oddhaccay for "WS 3397 55n 
Don 9p. Cf. the expression in Kn. 74: 19-20. 

** Heb. 53335, Eg. Kyn'nu, refers primarily to a class just as %WHM- hupésu, 
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province of Syria generally, may have taken place in the 15th century 
B.C. At that time the word Kn‘ had received its specific connotation, 
namely the particular merchandise of the Canaanite traders, i.e., red 
purple. The fact should be noted that whereas the inscription of 
Amenophis II recognizes the Kyn‘nw as a special class of people in Syria, 
p> Kn‘n as the name of the country entered into use in Egyptian only 
in the last quarter of the 14th century. 


NEW SUMERIAN LITERARY TEXTS! 
THORKILD JACOBSEN 


As one reads Dr. Kramer’s new book one becomes imbued with a 
sense of gratitude toward the author for what he has given here. Indeed, 
one feels indebted to all—not least the editors of the Annual—who have 
contributed to making the appearance of Sumerian Literary Texts from 
Nippur possible. For they look so unspectacular, the damaged tablets 
and tiny fragments which fill the pages of this volume; and yet their 
importance for our knowledge of the finest achievements of Sumerian 
culture can hardly be overrated. They are part of the very foundation 
on which that knowledge rests, they are source materials. 

The volume is Dr. Kramer’s first major text publication and does him 
great credit. Skill and patient, painstaking care are in evidence on every 
page; his copies possess those elusive qualities of style and inner con- 
sistency which immediately tell the work of a good copyist from that 
of one mediocre or bad. 

The 167 texts and fragments of texts presented, exemplify almost 
every genre of Sumerian literature and add to practically every major 
epic and myth thus far known. Several of the texts acquaint us for the 
first time with important new compositions. A concise introduction 
defines briefly—in Turkish and English—the contents of each text and, 
whenever possible, places the text in relation to material already 
published. 

The contents of the volume are so rich and varied that one finds it 
difficult to choose texts for special mention. The importance of even 
the smallest fragments is well exemplified by No. 9, which has enabled 
Professor Geers to piece together the greater part of the text of the third 
tablet of Lugal-e, thus adding considerably to our knowledge of this 
important heroic myth of the god Ninurta (See Professor Geers’ forth- 
coming review of the volume in JNES). Similar feats have been per- 
formed—again and again—by Dr. Kramer. No. 32, for instance, was 
recognized by him as containing the beginning of the myth of Inanna 


5x5; "3p, and probably “2y—‘apiru (hapiru); on these terms see Albright, 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 109. 

1 Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in the Museum of the Ancient Orient at 
Istunbul by S. N. Kramer.—Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Vol. XXIII for 1943-1944. New Haven, 1944, viii + 47 pages, 94 plates. $2.50. 
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and Enki, and it helps greatly our understanding of that tale. Most 
welcome is the substantial portion of the myth of Emesh and Enten 
provided by text no. 16; and no less welcome, certainly, is the idyllic 
tale of Dumuzi and Inanna published as no. 35; it is completely new. 
New is also the relatively well preserved hymn to Ninurta, no. 61, which 
addresses the god as Ninurta, Pabilsag and Ningirsu. Another important 
new hymn is the difficult Nanshe-text nos. 67-68. Finally there are 
two new SULgi(r) hymns, both interesting and unusual, nos. 79 and 80. 
Sumerian wisdom literature receives important additions through texts 
59-60 and 114-153. But it is impossible to list in a review even the 
important texts in this volume with any degree of completeness. 


A few comments on details may prove of interest—it only by suggesting the variety 
and scope of the book. 

Page 11, No. 1. The name of the ruler of Aratta in this tale is probably 
Ensu(h)ki8danna, not EnmuSkeSdanna. See RA, XI, p. 146, line 42, where SUH- 
KESDA—rendered by Akkadian tiqnu—-has the gloss su-ki-i8, and WA, XIII, 
p- 191 (K 2055, Rs, 15) where SUH of SUH-KESDA is glossed su-uh. Professor 
Geers called our attention to these passages. The meaning of the name is presumably: 
“ Enu (who is) the jewel of Heaven (or ‘of Anu’).” 

From the tale of Enmerkar and Ensu(h)kiSdanna must be distinguished, as Dr. 
Kramer points out, another Sumerian tale which likewise deals with Enmerkar and 
a ruler of Aratta. Dr. Kramer called attention to the need for such distinction 
in an important note to his article “ Man’s Golden Age” in JAOS, 63 (1943), 
note 2 on page 192. In the same note he established that the reading of the city 
name LAM-KUR-RUki as Aratta is the only correct one, for a collation of the 
passage SEM 19 ii 18 showed that the writing NU-UM-KUR-RU—from which I had 
argued for a reading Lamkurru < Numkurru—is due merely to a mistake 
by the modern copyist. As for the story to be distinguished from the Ensu(h) kis- 
danna story Dr. Kramer is of the opinion that it is characteristic for it that it 
does not mention the name of the ruler of Aratta who figures in it as Enmerkar’s 
opponent. He accordingly rejects the rendering of SEM 16iii 18 and 26 which we 
gave in AS, XI, p. 86, note 115, and which found in these passages a personal 
name Nigi. 

Having carefully considered Dr. Kramer’s arguments (JAOS 63, p. 192, note 2), 
we still find ourselves favoring the censured rendering, though we would now perhaps 
not state it with quite the finality with which it appears in AS, XI. Our conception 
of SEM, 16 iii 18—the most important of the two passages—is as follows: 


Ni-gi en-am mes-bi guru;-a_ hi-LI-bi 
kur-kur-ra izi-gar-bi-im 4-dam me-te-bi-im 
bad-imin-e Se-er-ka-an duy,-ga, 


“(None less than) Nigi, the high-priest, is its hero, its wealth is in the grain-bins, 
its beacons are on all mountains, the population is (of a size) suitable for it, (it 
is [?]) adorned with seven town-walls.” 

The passage occurs—as noted by Dr, Kramer—in a speech by the high-priest of 
Aratta. It forms part of his message to aggressive Eniuerkar and aims to make 
the latter reflect on the defense-potentialities of strongly fortified Aratta, which can 
be stocked with food, has a system of beacons to warn of a coming attack, and which 
is properly manned. Dr. Kramer seems to sense a difficulty in the fact that the 
enu here refers to himself by name and in the 3d person, whereas elsewhere in the 
speech he uses the pronoun 1 person sg. Such usage, however, is well attested in 
Sumerian.? As for the omission of final -m after the first members of a series of 


2 See the examples referred to in AJSL, 58 (1941), p. 221, note 11, and add Nik. 
309, treated by Poebel in AS, II, p. 19, note 1. The numerous seal-inscriptions which 
end in arad-eu “is thy servant” are presumably also to. be understood as self- 
presentations—in the 3d person—of the oflicials who owned these seals. It is to be 
assumed that use of one’s name or of other substitutes for the pronoun 1 p. sg. 
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coordinated predicative sentences a stylistic feature exemplified in the passage, the 
reader may compare the similar omission in Gilgamesh and Aga (Version published 
by Fish in Johns Rylands Library [Manchester], Bulletin, XIX [1935], 362-72, 
last lines of col. iii) lines 93-95. 

As far as we can see, therefore, this rendering is grammatically possible and gives 
very good sense in the context. 

Dr. Kramer’s different analysis of the same passage—or rather of line 18—is also 
grammatically possible. The choice must thus depend upon which of the two ren- 
derings gives the better sense. Dr. Kramer proposes to read as follows: 


ni-gi-en-a an-sumug-bi guru,;-a hi-li-bi 


He would analyze this as containing two parallel anticipatory genitives which would 
give: “the an-sumug of the ni-gi-en, the wealth of the grain-bin.” The 
word an-sumug corresponds to Akkadian péndi, “scar or mark (as (?)) after 
a burn” (See Deimel, SL. 13.55 and Nachtrag 90; cf. Kraus MVAG 40.40). 
Whether and how such a concept will fit into the general sense of the passage is 
obviously dependent in large measure on the meaning of the word ni-gi-en with 
which an-sumug stands in a genitive relation. But, as Dr. Kramer points out, 
the meaning of ni-gi-en is unknown. Until it has been established that the 
signs ni gi en constitute a Sumerian word and that this word has a meaning 
applicable to this context, the analysis of the passage proposed by Dr. Kramer can 
hardly claim consideration on a par with—far less ahead of—one which, grammati- 
cally equally admissible, makes the passage yield a satisfactory sense. The latter, 
though perhaps not final, must for the present be considered the more probable one. 
We should perhaps add—for the sake of clarity—that whether or not it is a char- 
acteristic feature of this tale that the high-priest of Aratta is not mentioned by 
name anywhere throughout the poem will depend entirely upon which rendering of 
the passage discussed is the correct one. It is not that non-mention of the high- 
priest’s name constitutes a point of the story. 

Page 13, No. 6-9. We would suggest that the -e in Lugal-e uy me-lam-bi 
nir-gal is a vocative element and have quoted a few examples in a review of 
Dr. Kramer’s Sumerian Mythology to appear in JNES. 

“ Ninmah’s hymnal address .. . to Ninurta.” The fact that Ninurta is spoken 
of in the 3d person throughout the passage in question inclines one to interpret it 
rather as a monologue in which the goddess states her purpose to visit Ninurta. 
It is followed directly by narrative telling how she called out to him when she 
arrived to where he was. 

Page 14, No. 10-11. The title given to An-gim dim-ma, “The Return of 
Ninurta to Nippur” fits the content. However, it suggesis connection with 
Lugal-e and such connection hardly exists. An-gim dim-ma would appear 
to be an apotropaeic myth meant to be recited when an on-coming thunderstorm 
appeared to threaten Nippur. It has a remarkably close parallel in the—much 
shorter—Ishkur myth in CT, XV, pl. 15. 

Page 18, No. 35. “ With fat and milk dripping from his hands and sides.” Such 
a description of the shepherd-god, suggesting an almost bodily union between the 
god and the blessings which flow from him, would form an interesting literary 
parallel to those pictorial representations of deities—e. g. on seal-cylinders—in which 
reeds grow from the shoulders of the reed-goddess Nidaba ete. It is to be hoped 
that some day one will turn up. The phrases used in the present text, however, 
[Su]-8@ mu-un-l& and za-8é mu-un-14 (i.25 and 27) mean merely 
“carried in (more precisely: ‘carried suspended from’) the hand” and “ carried 
at (more precisely: ‘ carried tied to/suspended from’) the side.” Cf. the Lugalbanda 
Epic, line 66, where Imdugud, returning with its catch of wild oxen “carried the 
live oxen in (i.e. suspended from) its talons” (am-ti-la 8u-bi-Sé@ i-im-14). 
In Dr. Kramer’s texts it seems understood that Dumuzi carried the fat and the milk 


carried an emphasis slightly different from that which the simple pronoun would 
have had. On such usage in other languages see Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, 
p- 217; particularly relevant to the passage under discussion seem the examples 
where such usage is “the outcome of pride or haughtiness.” 
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in containers of some sort e.g. in pails. The Akkadian gloss renders the verb by 
na-si “he carried.” 

It is a great pity that this text has come down to us in such badly damaged 
condition, for it will prove of considerable interest to students of Sumerian marriage 
customs. The suitor, Dumuzi, brings gifts of edibles to the house of his beloved, 
Inanna. Quite similarly Enki brings such gifts to Uttu in the myth of Enki and 
Ninhursaga. The nature of these gifts makes one think of the nig-muy-ts-sa 
described, e. g., in Gudea St. E. The opening of the door to the suitor seems to have 
been the decisive act which marked acceptance of the suit. Thus also in the myth 
of Enki and Ninhursaga when Enki woos Uttu. That the marriage would be coti- 
summated immediately upon the entry of the suitor seems to us rather improbable. 
In the myth of Enki and Ninhursaga, Enki cohabits with Uttu shortly after he has 
gained entrance to her house, but this case is clearly atypical: Enki takes advantage 
of Uttu after his gifts have made her intoxicated. We hesitate therefore to follow 
Dr. Kramer’s tentative reconstruction of the story at this point. The suitor then 
Jeads his bride to his own house. An interesting passage (in col. iii) in which 
Dumuzi instructs Inanna to go to the temple of his personal god and to lie down 
before the god (or is Dumuzi, not Inanna, the subject of these verbs?) is unfor- 
tunately damaged. In col. iv Dumuzi assuages Inanna’s fears concerning the future 
to which she goes: “I have not led thee away to become my slave-girl” (iv. 5 
[nam]-geme-mu-Sé la-ba-e-dé-ri), and he outlines to her the honoured 
position which she will occupy in the household, even assuring her that she will be 
spared such tasks as spinning and weaving. 

Page 20, No. 53. The text looks like part of an incantation. 

Page 20, No. 54. Fragment of an inheritance-text. Note obv. 2’f. ha-la-ba 
Lugal-me-[..] [..]-KESDA Lu-gir-gi,-lu*i' [A]-li-ma-tum ut 
Lugal-[..]-e dumu-US Du-du-kal-la-ke,-ne “ Inheritance-portion of 
Lugal-me ..., ....KESDA, Lu-Girgilu, Alimatum, and Lugal ... e, sons of 
Dudukalla. Rev. 14 ff. mentions the portion of KA-4Ninurta, Lugal-nirgal, and 
(v) Lugal-melam, sons of Lugal-gabari-nutuk. 

Page 23, Nos. 67-68. As stressed by Dr. Kramer a very important text. Un- 
fortunately it is as difficult as it is interesting. Praising the goddess Nanshe it 
presents the goddess as guarantor of the moral order and mentions specific cases of 
conduct which will call forth divine sanctions. In some of the cases Nanshe seems 
to act through the divine nagiru Ishum or Hendursaga. The text thus promises to 
give us—when it is fully understood—concrete examples of the workings of the 
“just (order) of Nanshe and (that of) Ningirsu” (nig-ge-ge-na 4NanSe 
dNin-gir-su-ka) of which Gudea speaks in St. Bvii.38 and which seems to 
have a bearing on Sumerian norms of “ social justice.” 

Since the cases and subcases listed in the present text are not yet fully intelligible 
to us we shall content ourselves with giving examples of the sanctions. In one of 
the cases “the king who loves righteousness (read nig-si-sa-e(!) ki(!)-4g. 
On the construction with -e cf. Falkenstein, OLZ 1933, 303 ff.), Hendursaga ” 
(v. 19’) will impose penalties on the guilty party “when he has straightened out 
the relevant testimonies and seen the relevant decision” (v. 20’), but he “ will not 
burden her (i.e. the guilty person) with the ‘wages’ of a heavy ‘sin’” (v. 22’), 
and “that human being (1G-ult-bi) will not (have to) seek a (personal) god 
in prayer” (v. 23’). 

Otherwise in the—apparently more grave—variant of the case which follows it. 
There: “The king who hates violence (‘lugall nig-'Su-zil-ga hul-gig), 
Hendursaga,— (Oh) how he will make that human being descend ([e,,]?) into the 


valley of death (somewhat free for ki-lul-la)!. He will thresh(?) .... like 
Ae ” (v. 30’-32’). 


That—as could be inferred already from Gudea’s mention—Nanshe took a special 
interest in fair treatment of the weak in the community: orphans and widows, is 
suggested also by the present text. Col. iv 16’ mentions in broken context nu-sik i 
and nu-mu-un-z[u]. 

Page 26, No. 79. Our interpretation of this text differs slightly from Dr. Kramer’s. 
We see in the first half a hymnal address to the temple-complex in Ur (@8 Ur iki 
in line 2). The transitional passage on the upper part of the reverse is unfor- 
tunately damaged. It may have referred to the introduction of the cult of Gilgamesh 
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into the temple-complex or—more likely—to a visit by SULgi(r) to Gilgamesh 
ilready installed in that temple. 

Also no. 80 we would interpret slightly differently. The obverse deals, it seems 
to us, with a favorable answer given by Anu to Ninsun who had approached him on 
behalf of her “son” SULgi(r). It then describes how she hastens back, overjoyed 
at Anu’s word, and, fondling the infant(?) SULgi(r) at her breast, tells him about 
it in a speech full of motherly tenderness and pride. 

Of special interest in this speech—which continues on the reverse—is the elaborate 
version of SULgi(r)’s name found in line 39. Ninsun says: 


aia igu-zu ki 4Lugal-ban-da-a 
ta i - * . So . . “3 . . 
s&h (REC250)-dingir-i-ba(!?)-dingir-re-ne mu-&Sé [mu]-ri-in-sa, 
“Thy father and begetter, pure Lugalbanda, 
named thee ‘ Divine boar, the unguent-ration of the gods’” (lines 38-39). 


The pig (sa4h*) figures frequently in the Sumerian economic texts; its lard 
(i-sah) was eaten, but seems to have served also as a base for salves and unguents 
(cf. Deimel, Orientalia, 21, p. 15-17). It is apparently the latter aspect of the pig, 
as provider of unguents, that underlies the metaphor around which the name here 
quoted is constructed. The king is a source of balm to the gods; he is—figuratively 
speaking—the “divine boar” which provides their “ unguent-ration.” A somewhat 
similar idea is expressed by Hammurabi when he calls himself a “king whose deeds 
make the flesh of Utu and Marduk (feel) good” (LIH 58 and 57, lines 6-9). The 
hot dry climate of Mesopotamia tends to make the skin itch and smart if it is not 
regularly rubbed with fats or oils. The “unguent-ration” (i-ba, Akkadian 
pissatum) ranked therefore with food, clothing, and housing as a basic necessity of 
life, and the pleasant experience of soothing ointments on dry irritable skin— 
familiar to everybody—lent itself well to metaphor. 

Since the Mesopotamians considered names to partake in a very real sense in the 
qualities and essence of that for which they stood, the interpretation of SULgi(1)’s 
name here given finds support in Ninsun’s characterization of that name a few lines 
previously in the text. As she describes it, it is an oleaginous name of a soothing 
nature: 

mu-kit-zu ka-ge im-ma-du,-dug 
kuS dingir-gal-gal-ne-ke, i [..](?) hé-a,-ke, 


“Thy pure name is oily-rich on the mouth, 
may it coat (unguent-like) the skin of all the great gods! ” 


We consider du,-dus to be a present-reduplication of dus tahddu “to be rich,’ 
“to be dripping with oil or fat.” For the understanding of the line it is important 
to realize that foods excessively fat and oily were considered supreme delicacies by 
the Sumerians—as they are by most peoples whose diet is poor in fats. The modern 
Bedouins are an example. 

It remains to consider the relation of the long name here discussed to the short, 
more familiar name of the king, SULgi(r). That a connection exists seems in- 
dicated whether one would assume that Sah-dingir-i-ba-dingir-re-ne 
constitutes the explicit form of the name, from which SUL (same sign as 
sah)-gi-(r) has been abbreviated (perhaps: Sah(din)gi(r)...) or 
whether one would prefer to think—and this seems to us more plausible—that the 
longer name represents an imaginative elaboration of the shorter name for purposes 
of reading a specific meaning—and thus specific powers—into it. In either case 
one would have to read the first sign of the two names with the same value. If, 
for reasons of meaning, it is to be read s&h in the longer name it would have 
this reading also in the short name. A possible reading Sahgi(r) thus takes 
its place besides the existing tentative readings Sulgi(r) and Dungi(r). 

For none of these readings is there an adequate basis. Dun-gi represents an 
arbitrary choice among the values of the sign DUN/SUL/SAH. Sul-gi was 
proposed by Zimmern because the sign has the reading Su 1 when it means “hero ” 


The form of the sign is in the older texts always REC 250. On the problems 
connected with it see Landsberger, Fauna, p. 100-f. and the literature there quoted. 
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ind Zimmern believed that the name meant “ The true hero.” This, however, would 
have been Sul-gi(n) whereas we know that the name ends in -gi(r), not 
-gi(n). Grounds for a reading Sahgi(r) have been presented above; they 
also are far from adequate. The reader will have noticed that the reading of the 
fourth sign of the long name as ba is not beyond question. We have assumed that 
this sign represents a ba crossed by the vertical of the sign dingir in the line 
above. It could, however, quite well be the sign zu, in which case a reading and 
interpretation of the name as Sul-dingir-i-zu-dingir-re-ne “ Divine 
hero, unguent-expert of the gods” would be a possibility. And even if further 
information should prove the reading i-ba and the interpretation given above 
correct we could still not be sure that a meaning “ pig,” “boar” belongs to the sign 
only when read s&h; Sumerian can well have had a synonymous term dun. 
Under these circumstances, and with the confusion accompanying the needless 
change-over from “Dungi” to “Shulgi” still fresh in mind, it would definitely 
seem premature to suggest that the latter reading, which has now become estab- 
lished, be abandoned in favor of “Sahgi(r).” Instead we would advocate that 
whenever precision is important the existing uncertainty as to the reading be 
underlined through the use of capitals: SULgi(r). In ordinary context the re- 
taining of Shulgi can do no harm; it will save non-philologists a good deal of 
trouble and annoyance. 

Page 27, No. 83. “Boasts of the building of a palace.” Rather: of “ khan’s,” 
“rest-houses ”’ where travellers could spend the night. The usual name for such 
“yest-houses ”’ seems to have been é-danna “double-league house,’ apparently 
because there would—theoretically ?—be one for every double league of the highway. 
SULgi(r) terms them “ palace,” which need mean only that they were government- 
owned buildings. He says of them (our translation is a preliminary one!): “at 
their side I planted gardens, established places of rest, had known men (i.e. 
identifiable and responsible) live there (as caretakers). He who comes from the 
south, he who comes from the north, may rest out at (7?) its gateposts (?). The 
man who travels the highway, night overtaking him on the road, may save (lit. 
carry) thither his life as (to) a (well) built town.” The passage is important as 
new evidence for the interest which strong central governments—here that of 
Ur I1I—always take in the safety of the roads. The question of safe roads had 
played a major role throughout earlier Mesopotamian history. 

Page 28, No. 85. The hymn is addressed to the deity 4Nin- EZEN+LA(?) 
who was a son of Sin. The name occurs rev. 28, elsewhere in the hymn the god is 
addressed by his other name 4Sun-zi. On this deity see Landsberger, OLZ 
1931, 131-132. 


MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS 1? 
THORKILD JACOBSEN 


In the preface of this joint publication of the Schools and the American 
Oriental Society the authors describe their volume so succinctly that it 
would be presumptuous to try to improve upon their statement: “ This 
volume is devoted to the edition of hitherto unpublished mathematical 
texts chiefly from American collections. Not only does this new group 
of documents supplement the previously published material in many 
important respects, but it is itself sufficiently extensive to offer a fair 
impression of the main types of Babylonian mathematical texts. New 
frontiers, the existence of which had been no more than suspected, are 
actually reached by a tablet (Plimpton 322) involving Pythagorean 
Number Theory.” 


1 Mathematical Cuneiform Texts, edited by O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs, with a 
chapter by A. Goetze. American Oriental Series, Vol. 29. New Haven, 1945. 
x +177 pages, 49 plates. 
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The material is presented in five chapters. The first, headed “ Intro- 
duction,” deals with the classification of the texts—distinguishing two 
major categories, “ table-texts ” and “ problem-texts ”—and with their 
age and provenance. It also treats briefly of the sexagesimal number 
system, of translation and transcription, and of metrological relations 
occurring in the texts of the volume. The second chapter is devoted 
to the “ table-texts ” while the third—covering well over half of the total 
number of pages—deals with the “ problem-texts.” The texts are given 
in transliteration and translation followed by a commentary which em- 
braces usually a mathematical and a philological (terminology) section. 
Chapter IV, contributed by A. Goetze, discusses differences of dialect 
and orthography exhibited by the texts. Chapter V, finally, gives the 
indices, among which the excellent “ Vocabulary ” deserves special men- 
tion. The twenty-three plates with autograph reproductions of texts— 
all except Plate 19 from the hand of Neugebauer—rank with the finest 
copies we have seen. Plates 24-49 contain photographic reproductions.” 

When it comes to offering an opinion on the book the reviewer is 
under a handicap since he lacks competence in the field within which 
lies the main contribution of the volume, that of the history of mathe- 
matics. However, the name O. Neugebauer on the title page vouches 
for the excellence of the volume in this respect. 

As for the philological aspect of the book one notes the wide founda- 
tion of lexical and grammatical knowledge which underlies the trans- 
lations. Even more striking, however, is the discriminating precision and 
the sober philological judgment which mark the lexical discussions and 
which lend to the book as a whole an air of finished craftsmanship. 

Among the new contributions one might mention specifically the note 
on mahiru and kar (n. 276e); that on the use of ga (n. 303), which 
helps to clarify many uses of ga in the syllabaries and which harmonizes 
with Ravn’s conclusions in his recent general study of this particle; 
and the note on the development of ni to nz in Seleucid times (n. 337). 

That the basic meaning of 84m is not “to buy” but rather lies 
within the sphere of “to be equivalent,” as suggested on page 97, is 
confirmed by the use of this verb in older Sumerian texts. It construes 
the person “from” whom one “ buys” with -8é, “toward,” or -ra, 
“for”; it construes the price “for” which one “buys” likewise with 
-§@, “toward,” and when the infix -ra-, “away,” occurs in the form 
it changes the meaning of the verb to “ to sell.” All these usages conform 
to a factitive meaning “ to make equivalent ”; they do not suit a meaning 
“to buy.” The authors’ decision to model their translations of Sumerian 
texts and phrases strictly on the pattern of the better known Akkadian 
texts must be wholeheartedly approved. When we see our way more 
clearly it seems likely that variant patterns may turn up in the Sumerian 
texts. Thus the infix -na- of ki-la nu-na-tag in YBC 4652 
makes it extremely likely that we should translate “ he found a stone, 
it was not weighed for him.” However, such things are matters for the 
future. As for the bothersome ki-12, “ excavation,” discussed on pages 


*'The bottom-up arrangement of the photos of the reverse of tablets is, of course, 
commendable from a theoretical point of view. In practice it seems to us rather a 
nuisance. 
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65 f., attention should perhaps be paid to the value sur; for LA (see 
Poebel, ZAnF III, p. 266, n. 2) and to the word sur (variously written) 
which denotes “hole, cavity, depth” (see Poebel, ibid., p. 271). 

Before concluding this review we would once more call the attention 
of Assyriologists specifically to Goetze’s important contribution, chapter 
[V. The criteria for provenance of the tablets which he there estab- 
lishes have a bearing far beyond the mathematical texts. 


THE RIVER JORDAN 


Nelson Glueck’s new book under the above title? is a remarkably successful account 
of the Jordan River, its geography, archaeology and history. The author possesses 
a rare ability to evoke the past and to make biblical episodes come alive, just as 
they lived in his own imagination during his travels in that storied valley. In vivid 
phrases he describes scenes from past and present, giving the reader for a few hours 
the illusion of timeless contemporaneity. Since the director of our School in 
Jerusalem knows the present and past of the Jordan Valley as no one else, it is 
impossible to compare his book seriously with Emil Ludwig’s well-known “ biography ” 
of the Nile, which swarms with errors and exaggerations. This reviewer doubts 
very much whether the present book is at all inferior as a literary effort, since any 
possible weaknesses from the point of view of the orthodox literary craftsman are 
more than made up by the extraordinary success of the author in his evocation of 
the past and by his ability to paint verbal pictures in terms of rich tropical imagery. 
Few readers will be disappointed, whether from the standpoint of archaeological 
interest, biblical interpretation or general religious feeling—for one of the author’s 
strong sides is his sympathy for all phases of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

We owe the publishers a hearty vote of gratitude for their successful effort to 
produce this book at such a reasonable price, especially in view of the unusually 
rich and numerous illustrations. All associate members of the Schools and others 
who learn about the book through our mediation will undoubtedly wish to add it 
to their working libraries at the earliest possible date. The book is also well 
adapted for gift purposes. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 





SOME BOOKS AND JOURNALS RECEIVED FROM ABROAD 


The following items from abroad have been received by the Editor in his personal 
or editorial capacity since October, 1945. Owing to limitations of space only part 
of the foreign publications in question are included this time. 

The most exciting volume yet to reach me from abroad since the war is indisput- 
ably Maurice Dunand’s Byblia Grammata (Beyrouth, 1945, pp. xix + 195 + 16 
plates). In this handsome quarto volume the distinguished author has earned our 
profound gratitude once again for his indefatigable labors. In it appear all the 
chaleolithic seal impressions, some of which appear to contain a hitherto unknown 
pictographic script from the late fourth millennium B.C. To the environs of the 
year 3000 belong many seal impressions from the earliest urban stratification, con- 
temporary with the Esdraelon culture of Megiddo and probably with Early Bronze 
I of southern Palestine. Most of the volume is devoted to examples of the early 
syllabic script found on stone and copper (see already BULLETIN, No. 60, pp. 3-5), 
all of which are here reproduced, with a valuable analysis and list of characters 
(some 114 of which appear in the documents so far discovered). This script was 


1 Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1946, xvi + 268, with 113 illustrations in 
the text. $3.50. 
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employed before the end of the third millennium and continued in use, it would 
seem, through the first century or two of the second. Though the language is almost 
certainly Old Canaanite, the number of characters is too great for application of the 
usual methods of decipherment, given the relative fewness of texts. In this same 
volume appear for the first time two new alphabetic inscriptions of Phoenician 
character, one belonging to Shipti-Ba‘al (so—cf, BULLETIN, No. 95, pp. 374.) and 
‘the other, fragmentary, text to a certain ‘Abda’. The script is identical in general 
ductus with that of the tenth-century texts already known, aside from the peculiar 
cursive beth (which is curiously analogous to a common modern Hebrew cursive 
beth). In my opinion, however, the script is throughout slightly later than the 
examples already known; I should date it in the early ninth century. In this case 
Shipti-Ba‘al was the son of Elibaal, contemporary of Osorkon I (cir. 915-880 B.C.) 
perhaps nephew of the latter’s predecessor Abibaal, contemporary of Shishak I 
(cir. 940-915 B. C.), and grandson of Yehimilk. We should then have four succes- 
sive reigns documented by inscriptions extending from cir. 950 to cir. 875 B.C. In 
no case, however, can the reviewer accept the author’s view that the two new 
inscriptions are centuries older than the Lachish inscriptions from the thirteenth 
century B. C. 

To Fathers R. Mouterde and A. Poidebard we are indebted for an admirable 
monograph on Le limes de Chalcis: Organisation de la steppe en Haute Syrie romaine 
(Bibliotheque Archéologique et Historique, vol. XXXVIII, Text: pp. xvi + 254; 
Atlas: xvii pp. + 121 plates + 6 plans; Paris, Geuthner, 1945). These volumes are 
a mine of information for the geography of northern Syria and ‘especially for the 
organization of roads and fortresses in Roman times. Particularly interesting to the 
reviewer is the detailed description of the subterranean hydraulic works (ftqard; cf. 
BULLETIN, No. 91, pp. 9 f., on the tunnel-wells in the Jordan Valley) in two oases of 
the northern Palmyrene, by Soubhi Mazloum (pp. 117-126). 

Professor Robert de Langhe of Louvain University has published two massive 
octavo volumes entitled Les Textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs Rapports avec 
le Milieu Biblique de VAncien Testament (Gembloux and Paris, 1945, pp. lvii + 390, 
544). In no fewer than a thousand pages the learned author surveys the field of 
Ugaritica so completely that his work will serve admirably as a cyclopedia. He deals 
the Negebite hypothesis of Hebrew and Canaanite origins what should be a coup 
de grace. Of particular value are his detailed aiphabetical lists of place-names and 
personal names, together with his analysis of the data for social and institutional 
life. He does not attempt to translate the epic texts, except where translated passages 
are needed for other purposes; two more volumes of the same size would certainly 
be required for a comparable translation and exegesis of the literary tablets. 

The epoch-making Mari excavations are represented by several items. In Syria, 
1940, 1/2, MM. André Parrot of the Louvre and Georges Dossin of the University of 
Liége collaborated in publishing the preliminary report of the sixth and most recent 
campaign in the autumn of 1938: Les fouilles de Mari (Paris, Geuthner, 1940). M. 
Parrot writes that his Archéologie mésopotamienne is in press now and will appear 
in two or three volumes, while his Tello is almost ready for the printer. M. Dossin 
has three volumes of Mari tablets ready for press. In 1941 Professor Charles F. Jean 
published the second volume of the Archives Royales de Mari (Textes Cunéiformes 
du Louvre, vol. XXIII), containing 141 royal letters on 159 plates; the first volume 
will soon be published by Geuthner in Paris. M. Jean’s copies are exceedingly clear, 
and the value of his texts is greatly enhanced by his detailed description of their 
contents and translation of selected letters in numbers of the Revue des Htudes 
Sémitiques et Babyloniaca since 1941. The publication of his volume of translations 
and commentary is impossible at the moment because of the prohibitive cost of 
printing in France. 

Mesopotamian archaeology is represented by several others items. Vol. II, No. 1 
of the new journal Sumer is almost entirely in Arabic; it contains several original 
archaeological reports and popular papers by members of the staff of the Iraq 
Department of Antiquities. In the nature of the case it represents a pioneer effort 
to make the literati of Iraq conscious of the value and interest of archaeology. We 
congratulate the contributors on the success so far achieved and hope that it is a 
harbinger of still better things to come.—Mrs. E. Douglas Van Buren has published 
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i monograph on Symbols of the Gods in Mesopotamian Art (Analecta Orientalia, 
No. 23, Rome, 1945, pp. xvi + 191). With her usual industry and competence the 
author. has classified and documented an enormous mass of material, providing it 
with detailed indices and illustrations. The volume will be exceedingly useful.—Prof. 
Q. E. Ravn’s monograph, Herodotus’ Description of Babylon (Copenhagen, 1942, 107 
pp.), is a very clear and well illustrated sketch of the topography of Babylon in the 
light of the excavations, with an effort to rehabilitate Herodotus in his own réle of 
Babylonian traveller. However, the reviewer is confirmed in his adhesion to the 
prevailing view, that Herodotus got all his information about Babylonia from others. 
The difference between Herodotus’ description of Egypt, which he had certainly 
visited (though there too he utilized the reports of others), and his account of 
Babylonia becomes even more striking after Ravn’s study . Yet it cannot be denied 
that the Father of History did a pretty good job considering the circumstances, and 
that his information was more frequently correct than often believed.—Dr. Faradsch 
Basmadschi’s thesis, Landschaftliche Elemente in der mesopotamischen Kunst des IV. 
und III. Jahrtausends (Basel, 1943, 142 pp. and 9 plates), is a useful survey 
of representations of plants and landscapes in early Babylonian glyptie art, with 
careful chronological classification of the material in accordance with Frankfort’s 
system. 

Among philological publications of Assyriological character the following merit 
particular mention. Dr. A. van Praag’s Droit matrimonial assyro-babylonien (Allard 
Pierson Stichting, Archaeologisch-historische Bijdragen, vol. XII, Amsterdam, 1945, 
pp. x + 221, f. 7.50) is an exceedingly valuable survey of the field by a man who 
seems equally at home in jurisprudence, ethnography and Assyriology (which he 
studied under Van der Meer). His command of the pertinent literature is extra- 
ordinarily good, and there are scarcely any misprints or mistakes of transcription. 
The closely printed large octavo volume contains a wealth of carefully analyzed and 
systematically classified data, which will be of the greatest possible service to students 
of ancient Near-Eastern customary law.—Prof. O. E. Ravn’s monograph, The So-called 
Relative Clauses in Accadian (Copenhagen, 1941, 120 pp.) is a very useful syntactic 
investigation of the relative (Sa) clause in different periods and diaiects of Accadian, 
based principally on the rich material in the Code of Hammurabi.—Dr. Armas Salonen 
has given us two more studies of monographie character: Nautica Babyloniaca 
(Studia Orientalia, Helsinki, 1942, XI, 1, pp. vi + 118) and Der Abschnitt “ Wagen” 
der 5. Tafel der Serie WAR-ra = hubullu (ibid., XI, 3, Helsinki, 1945, 21 pp.), both 
sound philological investigations, accurate in detail and systematic in execution; we 
congratulate him on his tenacity in the face of difficulties which would probably 
reduce the most determined American scholar to despair. 

The output of Hebrew books dealing with the geography and archaeology of Pales- 
tine has been of late considerable. Facile princeps is the topographic encyclopaedia 
by Isaiah Press under the English title, A Topographical-Historical Encyclopaedia of 
Palestine (Vol. I, Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1946, pp. Ixxxix + 176 + viii, with 24 
plates). The first volume includes a detailed introduction and extends to “ Gath- 
rimmon ”; the entire work will probably cover five or more volumes. Extensive 
sampling on the part of the reviewer has yielded very favorable results; we can praise 
the work for its completeness, its accuracy and its sound independent judgment. 
Like all works of the kind it must, however, be used critically—We are greatly 
indebted to Mme. Yehudith Klein and Mr, Yehudah Hershkovitz for bringing out 
the posthumous work of the late Prof. Samuel Klein, Eres hag-Galil mimé hda-‘aliyah 
mib-Bavél ‘ad hatimdét hat-talmid, “ The Land of Galilee from the Days of the Return 
from Babylon to the Close of the Talmud ” (Jerusalem, Rubin Mass, 1945, pp. xiii + 
235 and 14 plates, price 1.250 L. P.). In this book we have a compact and compre- 
hensive digest of the topographical and historical studies of the great Jewish scholar, 
who ended as he began—with his beloved Galilee—Nelson Glueck’s ‘Ever hay-Yardén 
ham-Mizrahi (Jerusalem, Bialik Foundation, 1945, 181 pp.) is a Hebrew translation 
of The Other Side of the Jordan, published by the Schools in 1940; it needs no 
further introduction to our readers.—Dr. Zev Vilnay has given us three useful 
volumes: (1) The Hebrew Maps of Palestine (English title), Jerusalem, Jewish 
* Jestine Exploration Society, 1944, 25 maps and plans in atlas format; (2) Madrikh 
hres-Yisra’él (Guide to Palestine): Tel-Aviv, hash-Shdrén, hash-Shefélah ve-han- 
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Négev, 2nd, enlarged edition, 1945, 440 pp.; (3) Madrikh Eres-Yisra’él: Héfah, 
ha-‘amaqim, hag-Galil ve-ha-Hermén, 2nd, enlarged edition, 1945, 475 pp. The first 
volume is a historical cross-section of Jewish maps of Palestine, and is a very 
interesting contribution to the history of cartography. The other two are admirably 
detailed guide-books, with up-to-date archaeological material, lavishly illustrated with 
half-tones and line-cuts, as well as with numerous excellent plans and maps. Since 
they are only two out of a series of seven guide-books, it is evident that few countries 
are better served with modern guide-books than little Palestine, especially for all 
travelers who read Hebrew.—I have received vol. X, 4, and XI, 1-4 of the Bulletin 
of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, covering most of the years 1943-45; 
this valuable journal continues to offer many interesting and instructive papers on all 
aspects of Palestinology, particularly archaeology and topography.—Vol. IV of the 
Qoves of the same society (Jerusalem, 1945, pp. xxvi + 86+ xxvi) contains the 
proceedings of the First Hebrew Archaeological Conference, held in Jerusalem 
October 15-18, 1943; it is dedicated to the memory of the late Selig Asher Weizmann. 
Thanks to a detailed English digest of the contents of the volume, readers will have 
little difficulty orienting themselves in it—Dr. Tovia Ashkenazi’s book, Tribus 
sémi-nomades de la Palestine du Nord, appeared eight years ago (Paris, Geuthner, 
1938, pp. xvii + 286, with 6 plates and a folding map), but well deserves belated 
notice; thanks to the author’s intimate acquaintance with the semi-nomadic Arabs 
of Galilee and his anthropological training he has produced a standard work, which 
will rank in permanent value with the volumes of Jaussen and Musil. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Persons in England wishing to subscribe to the BuLietin and the 
Biblical Archaeologist are hereby advised that B. H. Blackwell Ltd., 
48-51 Broad Street, Oxford, will accept their subscriptions, obviating the 
trouble and expense of sending small amounts to America. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


Since orders are accumulating for the two books by the Editor entitled From 
the Stone Age to Christianity (1940-42) and Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(1942), both published by the Johns Hopkins Press and until recently obtainable 
through the Schools, it may be well to inform readers of the BULLETIN that revised 
second editions of both books are now in preparation and the former should be 
available again (in photo-offset reproduction) before the end of the summer. The 
latter should be available (in the same form) by the early autumn. Prices will be 
kept as low as possible, just as before. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of. 
Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly. 50 cents a year. Back 
numbers available. 


THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including 
non-technical articles. $1 a year. Back numbers available. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
$1.00 a year (each number may also be bought as it appears). No. 2-3 will 
contain H. L, Ginsberg’s edition of the Keret Epic from Ras Shamrah. 


THE ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs. $2.50 per volume, except that 
Vols. I-III and XV are out of print; Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price 
of $1.50, and the double volume XXI-XXII is priced at $4. 


OFFPRINT SERIES. E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the 
Second Millennium B.C., 1933. $0.60. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Guethner). Vol. I, Greek 
Manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 


W. H. P. Hatch, 1934. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age, G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 


Texts: JoINt EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 


$1.50 each. 

EXCAVATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
Gawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 

Texts: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NuziI (Published by 

Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6 each; Vol. IV $5.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. 8. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 


THE HAVERFORD SYMPOSIUM on ARCHAEOLOGY and the BIBLE, 1938. $2.00. 
GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 


WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 


MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed. O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 
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